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but no Indiana governor will risk the explosion that would presumably attend his release. When motions for parole are made, papers like the Indianapolis Times write drily, "Isn't the girl still dead?"
Indiana, even more than Michigan and Illinois, boils with Fascist and sub-Fascist movements. One was led by the late Carl H. Mote, who died in 1946. Mote was a minor telephone executive, and he had money, which made him valuable. He published a magazine called America Preferred, which was saprogenically anti-Semitic and contained passages like "I am ashamed to be an American. . . . The war has demonstrated one thing, that the Germans are superior to the Americans physically, intellectually, aesthetically, and morally."33 Mote tried for a time to maintain a national farmers' organization "to lead a strike against strikes. One goes into the background of a man like this, and tries earnestly to explore the reasons for such an evolution. In most cases, it seems that the whole performance rose in the first instance out of simple antipathy to Roosevelt and the New Deal. These would-be demagogues really thought that the "Jews and Communists" were going to take the country over.
Court Asher of Muncie, Indiana, still publishes a sheet called X-Ray. He was neatly taken apart recently in. a Harper article, Asher is an eccentric. His ancestry is hillbilly. During the war he was one of those indicted in Washington for sedition, and went on trial in the celebrated case terminated abruptly by the death of the judge. The indictments were all dismissed. Asher once served time briefly on a charge rising out of bootlegging, and was closely involved years ago with Klan activities. One can measure his mind easily enough by glancing at X-Ray, which uses such original phrases as "Jew York" and "Jew Deal."
Considering some of these things, it seems remarkable that a man like Wendell Willkie could have risen out of the Indiana wastes. Willkie, as a matter of fact, only carried his home state by the narrowest of margins in 1940. I went to Rushville, to look at the house he lived in. It is comfortable, of red brick, ivy-bound, shaded by sturdy elms, and with a white-pillared stoop and an iron rail along the steps, A point that would astonish Europeans who know little of the normal topography of middle western towns is that, though in a good residential district, it is only twenty yards from the railroad tracks. I reflected on the astonishing mutability of America, and wondered whether or not Willkie would have become president in 1948, had he only lived.
33 New York Post, April 30, 1946.